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ing in brief the views expressed in his opinion as a mem-
ber of the court.

Fessenden's unexpired term was shorter than Trum-
bull's. He was read out of the party rather prematurely.
In the autumn following his vote on impeachment,
George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, made his appearance as
a stump speaker in Maine supporting the Democratic
policy of "paying the bonds in greenbacks/' This was a
new issue in the East, and a rather puzzling one every-
where. Pendleton had been a candidate for the presi-
dency in the national convention on that platform, but
had fallen somewhat short of a nomination. Fessenden
was the only man within reach able to meet him and
expose his fallacies on the stump. The party was in dan-
ger of losing the state. It was obliged to call for the Sena-
tor's help. He responded favorably, took the field and
routed the Greenbackers completely. This was his last
victory. He had been in poor health for some years.
Overwork and over-anxiety as chairman of the Finance
Committee during the War, and later as Secretary of the
Treasury, had told upon a feeble frame. He died Sep-
tember 2, 1869, and with him passed away the most
clairvoyant mind, joined to the most sterling character,
that the state of Maine ever contributed to the national
councils. Whether, if his life and health had been spared,
he could have been reflected to the Senate, is doubtful.
Gideon Welles was informed that he had not a friend in
the Maine legislature. When his death was announced
in the Senate, Trumbull said of him:

As a debater engaged in the current business of legislation
the Senate has not had his equal in my time. No man could
detect a sophistry or perceive a scheme or a job quicker than he,
and none possessed the power to expose it more effectually. He
was a practical, matter-of-fact man utterly abhorring all show,
pretension, and humbug. ...three other Senators
